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Staffing for cooperative vocational education 
constitutes one of the most critical variables in planning and 
operating a successful program* Among the factors which must be 
considered are; the studentSf^ occupations taught, cooperating 
employers, the school district, supporting staff, scheduling, 
coordinator availability, student supervision, record keeping, and 
related youth group activities* The teacher-coordinator must have the 
time and assistance necessary to properly perform essential 
coordination activities* A class of fifteen to twenty students, 
prepared training sponsors, and staff of parapr ofessiohals and 
clerical workers approach these criteria* Certain competencies must 
be possessed by staff members, and though there may be some variation 
among position specifications, some general categories of competency 
are: performance, enthusiasism, ability to relate to students, 
flexibility, creativity, and proper projected attitude Compensation 
and evaluation efforts must be examined, and inservice education 
opportunities should be availablee Combining these elements with 
tested sources for personnel recruitment will contribute to a 
successful cooperative vocational education program. (AG) 
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MISSION OF THE CENTER 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education is an 
independent unit on The Ohio State University campus. It 
serves a catalytic role in ' establishing consortia to focus 
on relevant problems in vocational and technical education. 
The Center is comprehensive in its commitment and responsi- 
bility, multidisciplinary in its approach and interinstitu- 
tional in its program. 

The Center ' s mission is to strengthen the capacity of 
state educational systems to provide effective occupational 
education programs consistent with individual needs and man- 
power req^uirements by: 

Conducting research and development to fill voids in 
existing knowledge and to develop methods for apply- 
ing knowledge. 

Programmatic focus on state leadership development, • 
vocational teacher education, curriculum, vocational 
choice and adjustment. 

Stimulating and strengthening the capacity of other 
. agencies and institutions to create durable solutions 
to significant problems . 

Providing a national information storage, retrieval 
and dissemination system for vocational and technical 
education through the affiliated ERIC Clearinghouse. ' 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant 
to a contract with the National Institute of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Contractors 
undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their judgment in px^of essional 
and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official National, Institute 
of Education- position or policy. 



FOREWORD 



Increasing emphasis on utilizing community resources to 
acquaint students with employment opportunities has stimulated 
a demand for more cooperative education programs. Educators 
responsible for development of these programs have found that 
the most serious inhibiting factor is the shortage of quali- 
fied personnel. . 

This publication examines factors relating to recruitment 
development, and motivation of competent staff and offers sug- 
gestions concerning staff development to school administrators 
and vocational education directors involved in planning and 
operating cooperative vocational education programs. 

The profession is indebted to Roy L. Butler for his 
scholarship in the preparation of " this- report , Recognition 
is also due Kenneth D, Thompson, Arizona Department of Educa- 
tion, for his critical review of the manuscript prior to final 
revision and publication. Paul E. Schroeder coordinated the 
publication's development, and Paula Kurth provided the tech- 
nical editing. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational 
and Technical Education 



INTRODUCTION 



Cooperative vocational education , an educational alter- 
native offered through public schools, has been a legitimate 
option for a limited - number of students during the past three- 
quarters of a century. More recently, an increasing number 
of school administrators 5 boards of education , i^and advisory 
committees have been looking favorably toward^**utili2ing more 
community resources to extend the range of educational oppor- 
tunities for a larger number of students through the coopera- 
tive vocational education method of instruction. 

School administrators who are contemplating the establish- 
ment of such programs, as well as those who currently have an 
operational cooperative vocational education program, are 
charged with the responsibility of acquiring, maintaining, and 
motivating appropriate staff, A notable problem concerning 
the establishment and operation of cooperative . vocational edu- 
cation programs has been a shortage of qualified personnel. 

The purpose of this paper is to amplify some considera- 
tions relevant to the recruitment, development, and mainte- 
nance of cooperative vocational education staff. Many of the 
considerations could apply to staffing all forms of work- 
education programs, to include work experience, work exposure, ^ 
and internships. 



ITEMS RELATING TO STAFF ARRANGEMENTS 



Staffing for cooperative, vocational education constitutes 
one of the most critical variables in planning and operating 
a successful program. The diversified, time consuming, and 
complex nature of cooperative vocational education program 
supervision underscores the need to consider many items relat- 
ing to staffing arrangements. Owing to the nature of the 
programs, the usual patterns and formulas for determining 
staff arrangements should not be utilized. 
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Program Variables 



The needed staffing arrangement will greatly depend on 
the forms and types of cooperative vocational education pro- 
grams offered through the school system (Butler and York, 
1971). More specifically, staffing arrangements are depen- 
dent upon the following factors: (1) number and character- 
istics of students to be served; (2) number and. diversity of - 
occupations to-be taught; (3) number and characteristics of 
cooperating employers; (4) size and location of the school 
district and employment community ; ( 5 ) number of supporting 
staff (e.g., guidance personnel, related vocational subjects 
teachers and special education staff) within or accessible to 
the school (Guide for Cooperative..., 1969); (6) scheduling 
problems associated with coordinator-conducted related classes; 
(7) amount of time the coordinator is required to spend out- 
side of school hours and on weekends; (8) the amount and qual- 
ity of student supervision available from cooperating employ- 
ers; (9) records required and secretarial assistance provided 
(Cooperative Occupational Education, 1972); and (10) related 
youth group activities. 

Whatever the situation, the teacher- coordinator is con- 
sidered the key staff figure since he or she is normally 
assigned responsibility for operating the program and solving 
problems relating to it. The multiplicity of potential pro- 
gram variables makes it clear that a great amount of support 
and ■ expertise are needed to coordinate a successful program. 

Coordination 

An important aspect relating to staffing arrangements 
deals with clarification of the term "coordination." A 
recent and specific definition of "coordination" as it relates 
to cooperative vocational education, has been provided by the 
U.S. Office of Education (1970; 20): 

Coordination involves a range of activities. In 
addition to the prime activity of coordinating 
instruction in the school and on the job, coordina- 
tion may also include, but is not "limited to, stu- 
dent recruitment and orientation, survey of employ- 
ers, organization and work with advisory committees,, 
parent consultation, evaluation (follow-up) , report 
writing, sponsorship of youth organizatipn activities. 
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A poorly coordinated cooperative vocational education 
program, because of its visible nature j stands the chance of 
"dis-harmonizing" school and community relations much faster 
'than other methods of instruction which are contained within 
school walls. Conversely J an effectively coordinated program 
can harmonize school and community relations. 

If the program is to succeed in serving the career needs 
of students and be a harmonizing influence, it is imperative 
for the teacher-coordinator to have the necessary time and 
assistance • to properly perform essential coordination activ- 
ities. 



Work Load 

Cumulative experience of experts at a national conference 
yielded the following suggestion regarding staffing arrange- 
ments for cooperative vocational education programs: 

(1) The optimal number of students that one 
teacher-coordinator could serve with two hours of 
class and adequate time for follow-up activities 
is 15-20 students.' In programs where the coordina- 
tor does not teach the related instruction in class 
groups, but works with students on a one-to-one 
basis , it may be possible to serve more students . 
Generally, a half hour per student per week, is 
needed for coordination time, but coordinators 
who work with dis^advantaged students should be 
given smaller groups or fewer individuals- to coun- 
sel and supervise. The maximum number of students 
assigned to any one coordinator should be thirty- 
five... (2) It is generally agreed that coordination 
calls on each student [at his or her employment 
station] should be made at least once every two 
weeks... (3) It is generally agreed that coordinators 
should be employed on a 12-month contract and that 
cooperative vocational education should be available 
to students during the summer months (Notes and 
Working. . . 1969: 82-84) . 

Tapp (1969) has called attention to the value of oper- 
ating a program during the summer months to prepare potential 
cooperative vocational education students for placement in 
training stations. The approach assures that students will 



be placed in a training station at the beginning of the 
school year. 

' Training Sponsor Development 

The responsible school officials will also need to deter- 
mine how much time and energy will be devoted to developing 
training station sponsors into useful partners. Wallace 
claims that few training stations are perfect in the begin- 
ning. Wallace goes on to say: 

School administrators are quick to recognize the 
high cost of providing a substantial amount of 
released time for the coordinator to work on train- 
ing sponsor development. On the other hand, the 
coordinator often shys away from the challenge of 
working to develop training sponsors. Most diffi- 
cult and challenging of all is extracting a genuine 
commitmer.c to the educational enterprise but once 
that commitment has been made, when the training 
sponsor views himself as part of the "downtown 
faculty,'' the real payoff in educational signifi- 
cance and meaningful learning becomes available. 
Enlightened administrators and coordinators with 
a vision of the role that they should play are 
eager to accept the challenge of training-sponsor 
development and are eager to pay the cost because 
potential benefits are great enough that the energy 
and money are recognized as being well invested 
(1971: 8) . 

As a result of his study, Wilson (1970) highly recommen- 
ded that teacher-coordinators should take advantage of their 
position to select and prepare training station sponsors. 
The decision made on school personnel involvement, as it 
relates to training station sponsor development, is an impor- 
tant staffing arrangement consideration. 



Differentiated Staffing 

Willet (1969) and Lesh (1966) emphasize that paraprofes- 
sional personnel can add an important and significant staffing 
^dimension to cooperative vocational education programs. Expe- 
""rience has shown that paraprof essionals offer a great resource 



not only for the assistance they provide professionals, but 
also for their ability to establish rapport and communication j 
particularly with disadvantaged youth. 

If individualizing instruction and consideration of meet- 
ing the needs of individual differences in students is to be 
an important part of the cooperative vocational education pro- 
gram offering, then it is important to recognize individual 
differences in the staffing arrangement. 

In discussing the need for differentiated staffing, 
Nikolai claims that those in positions of authority have not 
given adequate attention to it and further: 

Until responsible educators begin to recognize 
individual differences in utilizing staff and 
differentiating their roles, an inidvidualized [sic] 
instructional program. will remain a pious hope 
(1970:25). 

Research studies relating specifically to differentiated 
staffing arrangements in cooperative vocational education 
programs are not identifiable in current and past literature. 
However, differentiated staffing in other school settings is 
receiving much attention as evidenced by an abstract series 
published cooperatively by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educa- 
tional Management, and The National Academy of School Execu- 
tives (NASE) of the American Association of^ School Adminis- 
trators (1971). TJiis particular document cites 46 reports 
that deal with the various aspects of differentiated staffing. 
Increasing research evidence suggests that differentiated 
staffing is desirable. Budgetary constraints now appear to 
be the prime item limiting the expansion of such staffing 
arrangements . 

However, larger enrollments and more effective supervi- 
sion of cooperative vocational education programs could po- 
tentially be provided by employing clerical persons and 
teacher-aides to attend to routine duties and assist with 
other assigned tasks. To the extent possible, it appears 
that differentiated staffing arrangements should be utilized 
to provide a balanced and effective cooperative vocational 
education program effort in the community. 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY STAFF 



The specific and general competencies needed by the 
cooperative vocational education staff members have been 
receiving an increasing amount of attention . Many compete- 
tencies, which were pre:sumed to be essential, .haiv^e been 
scrutinized through research. :Experience and .res-earch have 
provided findings relevant to d:eveloping poisi'tioTi specifica- 
tions. In addition, the context within which "the program 
operates will suggest -needed staff .riompetencifes to include 
position specifications . 



Position Specifications 

Position specifications should be developed for each 
staff member in accordance with performance expectations or 
tasks. A recent study, sponsored by The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Educa±±on at The Ohio State University and con- 
ducted by Cotrell and his associates (1972) deiermined the 
pedagogical performance requirements of teacher-coordinators 
of cooperative vocational education programs in off -farm 
agricultural 5 distributive, wage earning home economics, 
office occupations, special needs, and trade and industrial 
education. Specifically, "the study identified the performance 
elements required for teacher-coordinators of the six types 
of cooperative vocational educational programs and determined 
which were common and which were unique to the six programs. 
The study-team, through occupational analysis, identified 
385 performance elements as potentially common requirements 
of the six types of cooperative vocational education pro- ■ 
grams. A 300 member national task force ^ composed of out- 
standing teacher-coordinators, rated the performance elexnents; 
91.8 percent were considered by this group as common require- 
ments for the six programs. j 

As a result of the study 5 the researchers recommended 
that core offerings should be considered in developing model 
curricula for prospective teacher-coordinators (see Appendix A 
for a summary of the ratings). The findings of this study 
could be used to develop an appropriate position specification 
•for the teacher-coordinator of a local cooperative vocational 
education program. If the staffing arrangement included 
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differentiated staff, the study findings could be utilized 
to provide a guide for development of appropriate position 
guides for the staff. That is, some of the items normally 
performed by the teacher-coordinator could he shifted to 
other staff members. A review of the 385 performance tasks 
suggests that a differentiated staff ing arrangement would 
likely be necessary in order to give adequate attention to 
all performance elements. 

Crawford (1967) conducted a study that has relevance to 
developing position specifications for teacher-coordinators 
and aides . The study was conducted to determine the j ob 
performance requirements and activities of distributive edu- 
cation teacher-coordinators. Based on the critical tasks 
required of students who would ultima L-.ly be employed in dis- 
tributive education occupations, a specific list of competen- 
cies which. should be possessed by prospective teacher-coordi- 
nators was^^developed. Many of the competencies determined 
and considered important in the studies conducted by Cotrell 
(.1972) and Crawford (1967 ) were quite similar. 



Personal Qualities 

Other competencies and abilities of a personal nature 
are considered important by Kaufman, et al . (1967), Huffman 
(1967), and Wallace (1970). In general, they conclude that 
the teacher-coordinator and other cooperative vocational edu- 
cation staff members should:' (1) be enthusiastic about coop- 
erative vocational education programs; (2). have the ability 
to personally relate to students; (3) be flexible and creative; 
and (4) project a positive, caring, and accepting attitude, 

r 

Certification 

As noted earlier, the competencies needed by staff mem- 
bers will depend on the context within which programs operate. 
York and Butler (1971,: 6) point out: 

...there appears to be little doubt that the per- 
sonal qualities, subject matter knowledge, and 
teaching skills of the teacher-coordinator are 
important to performance . The basic problem seems 
to be. a matter of identifying and determing the 
kinds and amount of competencies needed to. per- 
form in an effective manner. 
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Often those identified have little relationship to cer- 
tification. Studies on certification are not plentiful in 
the literature. Common threads of the basic requirements for 
teacher-coordinator certification were identified by Cotrell 
(1970). He reported that certification requirements tended 
to vary from state to state, but a general synthesis suggests 
that a teacher-coordinator certificate is granted to indivi- 
viduals who have: (1) a bachelor's degree, (2) a minimum of 
two years of occupational experience, (3) one or two courses 
in cooperative education in addition to professional courses 
required of other teachers, and (U) technical courses which 
meet the requirement of the individual's major in the bacca- 
laureate. Consideration should be given to changing certifi- 
cation requirements as performance tasks are further identi- 
fied and refined. 



EVALUATION AND COMPENSATION 



Castetter (1971) points out that the relationship 
between job specifications and man specifications can be used 
to develop a position guide. He goes on to state: 

■ Although the position guide is useful in describing 
the nature of the position, as well as its key tasks 
and relationships, the development of performance 
standards is a further step toward clarifying for 
the position holder how well he is expected to per- ' 
form and what he is expected to accomplish in a 
given period of time. ...superiors, subordinates, and 
supervisory personnel participate in setting per- 
formance standards. Statements of standards, when 
appended to the position guide, extend the position 
description by indicating what the organizational 
expectations are and what results should be anti- 
cipated when the work is wc^ll done (1971:242-243). 

Among other things matching job requirements and per- 
sonal (or man) specifications enables the administrator to 
determine a suitable compensation offering. The University 
of Minnesota Guide suggests: 
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In order to attract occupationally competent per- 
sonnel [for cooperative vocational education pro- 
grams] from business and industry it is often 
necessary to allow salary schedule credit for 
occupational experience , j ust as experienced 
teachers are compensated in accordance V7ith their 
years of teaching experience . The competence of 
the coordinator in the occupational field for 
which training is given should be recognized as^ 
essential to providing a quality educational 
program (1969:91). 



Evaluation for Merit Pay 

Evans (19.7 0) suggests that the pay for vocational teach- 
ers should be based on merit and on supply and demand > rather 
than hours of education and ^seniority. Along this same line 
of reasoning, Ribbens (1972) reported on an incentive awards 
pay plan for vocational teachers in the Kent Intermediate 
School District at Grand Rapids, Michigan. Based on the 
premise that potential skill center instructors , with their 
years of on-the-job experience in business and industry, 
demanded something extra to leave their jobs and enter the 
classroom, the local school board developed a plan for deter- 
mining salary increments based on student performance. Key 
features of the plan include: (1) base salary determined by 
calculating 75 percent of the salary distribution of persons 
employed in the particular occupations or skill area; (2) max- 
imum salary not to be more than twice the base; (3) skills 
course outlines which include minimum achievement objectives, 
developed for students cooperatively with* business 4^*^ indus- 
trial representatives; and (4) each student ^s achievement 
evaluated at midyear and at the end of the school year by a 
committee of not less than five' members from industry plus 
representatives from the school administration. 

The average achievement of all students taught by the 
instructor is utilized to serve as the basis for computing 
and establishing a bi-yearly lump sum incentive payment over 
the base salary. The base salary was devised by determining 
the length of the school year in days. Then based on an 
hourly wage for each skill to be taught (ranging from $4.00 
per hour for child care to $7.00 per hour for air condition 
specialists), an eight hour day wage was determined and mul- 
tiplied by the number of school days, excluding vacation and 
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holidays. This yielded the yearly base salary scale for each 
instructor. The maximum yearly lump sum incentive is computed 
at 80 percent of the instructor's base salary. 

Other performance criterion used to determine yearly 
salaries in the Michigan plan include a professional conduct 
factor which is rated by administrators. Items considered 
in the professional conduct category include willingness to 
assume responsibility, leadership initiative, cooperativeness , 
adherence to policy, and attendance. 

Although this approach to compensation and evaluation 
has been operational only since February 1970, the teachers 
and administrators feel it is successful* Anticipated and 
actual problems have tended to vanish as the incentive a-y^ard 
system has gained maturity- Experience has. revealed that the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages* Ribbens (1972) sums 
it up this way: 

The advantages of the incentive pay plan go 
beyond attracting and keeping good teachers . The 
plan provides for continual reassessment, not only 
of the students ' and instructors ' performance , but 
also of the curriculum itself. . . 

Potentially good teachers from industry become 
better teachers under this philosophy . While 
their students are rewarded with the prospect of 
fine training and, eventually, well-paying jobs, the 
instructor receives his reward at the end of each 
semester . Instructors unable to ad j ust to the 
classroom soon find out if they don ^t measure up on 
the incentive award scale, and are finally elimi- 
nated from the system under the constant evaluation. 
■ Thus the teacher is accountable to the school system 
and to the community at all times (1972:73). 

Since business' and industrial personnel cooperation is 
needed to provide superb cooperative vocational education 
programs, the Kent Inter^mediate School District compensation 
plan (or a derivation of it) may be appropriate for evaluating 
and compensating, teacher-coordinators and other staff giving 
leadership to such programs. It' should be noted at this point 
that being accepted as one of the school faculty is often a 
mai or problem for the teacher-coordxnator . Lack of under-, 
standing by other faculty members concerning the teacher- 
coordinator's work schedule and performance requirements 
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tend to contribute to the acceptance problem. The above plan, 
if applied only to cooperative vocational education staff mem-- 
bers, 'could decrease the cohesiveness of the total school fac- 
ulty.' If cohesiveness of staff is a problem, a more common 
plan would likely be advisable. The most common pay plan for 
teacher-coordinators is based on the regular teacher salary 
scale, plus an allowance for occupational experience. 



The Redfern Approach 

Another systematic and useful staff appraisal technique 
has been presented by Redfern (1963). He maintains that 
improvement in teacher performance is not accidental , but 
results when a deliberate effort is made to bring it about. 
Amplifying this notion , he says : 

It is sometimes said that people do not what 
is expected of them but rather what is inspected . 
This has its parallel in teaching. Performance 
that is carefully and consistently appraised is 
likely to be more effective than that left to its 
own devices (1963:6). 

In another publication, Redfern (n.d.) has outlined a 
cooperative process of staff evaluation to accomplish the 
following objectives: 

1) Clarify the performance expectations of the indivi- 
dual, i.e., make duties and responsibilities clearer. 

2) Establish both short and long term work goals. 

3) Bring about a closer working relationship between 
the appraisee and evaluator . 

4 ) Make evaluation relevant to on-going j ob perfor- 
mance . 

5) Establish ground rules" or plans for both the 
appraisee and evaluator to follow-up on "target" 
achievement . 

6) Keep good records of class visitations, follow-up 
conferences ond other appraisee-evaluator contacts. 
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7) Assess result!^ of job performance both by means of 
self-appraisal and evaluation by the evaluator , 
i.e. 5 make it a cooperative process . 

8) Conduct a good evaluation conference. 

9) Establish appropriate ways for follow-up of actions 
needed for further improvement. 

10) Keep evaluation a dynamic process; assess its effec 
tiveness periodically ; revise it as necessary . 

When the performance areas and expectations for each 
have been delineated, it is necessary to decide how frequently 
staff members should be evaluated. Redfern (n.d.:5) has 
graphically portrayed an evaluation scheme that structures' 
the evaluation process (see Figure 1). 

Regardless of the staff evaluation plan selected, those 
to be evaluated need a clear understanding of its purposes. 
Redfern (1963:23) states: 

The purpose of appraisal needs careful e;<pla- 
nation regardless of whether it is a new idea or a 
revision of an existing plan. Is its purpose to 
determine teciching competence? Is professional 
growth and development its objective? Is it to be 
used primarily to identify individuals for promo- 
tion? Will it be used to provide a differential 
in pay for meritorious performance? 

More recently 5 Redfern (1972 : 6) has emphasized that 
"initial enthusiasm for performance evaluation too often is 
blunted and fades away simply because of inadequate invest- 
ment in the preparation and skill development of those who 
participate in the process." 

The purpose or purposes of staff evaluation have impli- 
cations for in-service education and should be closely tied 
to it . The opportunity for personnel to j.mprove their per- 
formance to meet job requirements and obtain advancements 
is necessary in order to attract and retain a highly quali- 
fied staff. 
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Classification 


Schedule- of Evaluation 


1st Year 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 


Probationary Status 








(a) Beginning and new ap- 
pointees 

(b) Second year staff mem- 
bers whose work was 
satisfactory first year 

(c) Second year staff mem- 
bers whose work was less 
less than satisfactory 
first year 

(d) Third year staff mem- 
bers 


FE 


PE 
FE 


FE 


Tenure Status 

If performance was deemed 
sa,tisf actory by last evalua- 
tion 


FE every third year; PE 
during intervening years 


Less Than Satisfactory Status 








If performance was less than 
satisfactory by last evalua- 
tion 


FE annually until performance 
becomes satisfactory or 
services are terminated 



Figure 1 , Redfern Staff Evaluation Approach 



Key: 

FE - full evaluation 

PE - partial evaluation (self-appraisal only) 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



In-service education, when properly developed, super- 
vised, and evaluated, allows the cooperative vocational edu- 
cation staff to be growing professionals. An effective in- 
service educational program will depend on the many variables 
that are external and internal to the cooperative vocational 
education program operation. 

An effective in-service education program for most voca- 
tional teachers could serve the teacher-coordinator of coop- 
erative vocational education programs as well . In discussing 
vocational education staff development, Evans (1970:52-53) 
points out that: 

The most effective pattern of in-service edu- 
cation is one which involves employment of the 
teacher for 12 months with summers devoted to 
building strengths and remedying weaknesses^ De- 
pending upon the long-term professional develop- 
ment plan which has been prepared for each teacher, 
summers may be spent in employment , in curriculum 
development, in further education, or in a variety 
of other needed activities . Every professional 
development plan should include the opportunity 
. to visit other schools for brief periods of time. 
It is amazing how parochial most teachers really 
are. They have no idea of the strengths and 
weaknesses of programs in comparable schools in 
other communities, and indeed have little knowl- 
edge of employment opportunities outside ^ their 
own community. Another highly desirable activity 
would be a regular exchange program with employers, 
not only to upgrade the knowledges of the regular 
teacher, but to acquaint key individuals in business 
and industry with what is actually going on in the 
schools . 

A third major feature of each professional 
development package should be attendance at and 
participation in professional meetings. . . 

If optimum learning conditions are to prevail for stu- 
dents, in-service education is an important element that 
cannot be treated lightly. Local school administrators 
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should actively make their staff development needs known to 
state officials who are charged with the responsibility of 
providing in-service education. The state director of voca- 
tional education is legally responsible for maintaining ade- 
quate in-service education programs for practicing vocational 
educators. The state plan for vocational education details 
the specifics about in-service education and it is the respon- 
sibility of the state director of vocational education to 
channel resources through appropriate agencies for the pro- 
vision of such programs. 

Unfortunately 5 as Evans (1971:205) points out, "In 
practice, in-service education is as sadly neglected in voca- 
tional and technical education as it is in other fields of 
education." Many of the gaps in the provision of a respon- 
sive in-service education program appear to be caused by a 
lack of ^'needs'" communication among responsible parties. 

After reviewing documentation on cooperative vocational 
education recruitment and training activities, York and Butler 
(1971:8) conclude: 

...[with] the potential shortage of teacher- 
coordinators, it appears that new and stronger 
relationships between business and industry, 
state departments of education, teacher education 
institutions, and local education agencies will 
be needed to bring about changes in preservice 
and in-service teacher education programs and 
certification standards . 

The problem of who gives and gets credit for in-service 
education seems to be a confounding variable, as well at the 
sizable amounts of travel and staff time requii^ed to provide 
it. New and stronger relationships between responsible offi- 
cials could greatly aid in resolution of this problem. Hope- 
fully, credit and opportunities in a wider variety of in- 
service activities would result. The following are some 
considerations dealing with in-service education for cooper- 
ative vocational education staff members. 



Professional Development Plan 

A professional development plan for each teacher-coor- 
dinator, and other cooperative vocational education staff. 
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should grow out of local education agency staff appraisal 
activities. In-service education to fulfill staff develop- 
ment needs should be communicated to the state director of 
vocational education or his designated representative. Clus- 
ters of staff development needs could then be identified and 
appropriate in-service educational opportunities could be 
provided at the state or local level. Local education agen- 
cies could offer in-service education, but area meetings 
ought to be coordinated at the state level to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication of effort . 



Business and Industry Schools 

Few local schools and certification agencies at the 
state level grant credit for staff participation in educa- 
tional programs operated by business and industry. Part of 
this problem stems from the failure of leaders in both voca- 
tional and technical education and business and industry to 
develop a strong partnership. It appears that leaders in 
vocational and technical education must assume the initiative 
in order to bring business and -industry into the vocational 
education staff development picture. Conners (1971) clai:ns 
that industry cannot or will not play the role expected of 
it in the vocational . personnel development system until or 
unless a way is found for it to understand more fully what 
that role is or should be. He points out: 

...There certainly is evidence all around us to 
show that the partnership is not strong enough to 
establish industry as much more than a silent, 
almost non-participative partner. That being so, 
both sides must accept some of the censure for the 
condition . Throughout the country there are cases 
of common partnership efforts here and there... but 
much more is needed (1971:6). 

Few would disagree that one of the greatest challenges 
to educators, particularly cooperative vocational educators, 
is keeping abreast of the rapid changes in technology and 
occupational skills. Strong (1971) points out that new pro- 
ducts, materials, equipment, and methods can make occupa- 
tional skills of vocational educators partially, if not 
completely, obsolete unless ways are found to update expe- 
rience . Evans (19 71) suggests that one of the most effective 
ways to update experience is by attending manufacturer and 
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distributor operated schools. Many of these schools reserve 
enrollments for teachers at reduced rates or even free tuition 
Evans emphasizes: 

Instruction is generally of very high s^uality 
and is extremely intensive 5 and some of the best 
vocational and technical teachers regularly avail 
themselves of the opportunities provided by these 
schools and thus keep up-to-date technically 
(1971: 207) . 

Since vocational education and business and industry 
have not operationalized an effective plan to evolve a coop- 
erative personal development system at the state level, there 
is an absence of information about business/industry schools 
that could be valuable to cooperative vocational education 
personnel, as well as other vocational educators. As a first 
step, each community should identify business and industrial 
firjns that operate schools in which educators can enroll* 
This approach would require a minimum of financial input by 
the local school, if conducted in cooperation with business 
and industry. 

Each state department of vocational education should 
consider developing and providing a clearinghouse for 
announcing business and industry in-service and preservice 
educational opportunities open to vocational business and 
industrial educators throughout the state. 

An initial effort at the national level was launched 
by Maxwell (1963)3 who conducted a field study to identify 
industrial training programs in which industrial education 
teachers could participate. Oxe (1966) conducted a survey 
of selected automobile manufacturer training programs. Both 
of these studies represent a beginning at the national level. 
A long-range national plan to systematically announce busi- 
ness and industry educational opportunities is greatly ' needed 
according to Evans (c. 19 71:208), who states: A nation-wide 
communications network announcing the availability of appli- 
cations for enrollment in industry-operated schools would be 
a tremendous forward step in in-service education. 

The present haphazard method of learning about business 
and industry educational opportunities will' delay efforts to 
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provide viable- in-service education for cooperative voca- 
tional education staff members and other educators. Consi- 
eratiori should be given at the federal level to establishing 
a communication network about business and industry training 
opportunities for educators . 



Self-Instructional Simulation Material s 

The gradual evolvement of self-instructional simulation 
materials for teacher-coordinators offers promise for improve- 
ment of competencies. The materials are self-pacing, require 
little instructor time, and can be utilized in the local edu- 
cation agency by individual cooperative vocational education 
staff members or in workshop settings. 

Five examples of self -instructional materials for 
teacher-coordinators will be cited. Materials of this nature 
are announced with regularity in Abstvaats of Instvuotional 
Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (1967 to 
present) and Research in Education (1967 to present). 

Uthe (1972) reported on a project designed to develop 
teacher education materials for cooperative vocational edu- 
cation. Designed for teacher-coordinators of cooperative occu 
pational programs and for cooperative programs designed for 
disadvantaged youth, these, materials relate to coordination 
techniques and individualized related-occupational instruc- 
tion . The materials include multi-media programs ( slide/tape 
presentations combined with a student notebook) and simulated 
cases. 

Harrington (1970) conducted a study to test an instruc- 
tional package designed to Pj^ovide pre service teacher- coor- 
dinators with better interviewing skills. A video camera, 
microphone, video tapes, television monitor, and two video 
tape recorders are needed to use the package . Most partici- 
pants in th^ study indicated they were better prepared to 
conduct interviews with potenticvl training station sponsors 
because of their experience with the self-instructional 
package. 

Bikkie and his associates (1972) have reported on a 
comprehensive innovation called "The Mediated Teacher Educa- 
tion Project for the Development of Cooperative Work-Study 
Programs." Developed at The University of Nebraska with 
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funds from The Vocational Education Division of The Nebraska 
State Department of Education, the project was conceived with 
the belief that a traditional teacher-coordinator course 
could be restructured and packaged into individualized con- 
tract-type task units which would build specific competencies 
needed to successfully coordinate a cooperative vocational 
education program. The result is a multi-media approach 
focusing on needed teacher-coordinator competencies in: (1) 
organization and administration, (2) public relations, (3) 
occupational training, (4) classroom instruction, (5) co-cur- 
ricular activities, (6) coordination, (7) adult education, 
and (8) evaluation and follow-up. Each learning plan provides 
the teacher-coordinator with: 

1) Specific observable behavior expected upon 
completion of the plans. 

2 ) An objective method to ascertain if expected 
behavior has been acquired, 

3) ' A listing of supportive materials, references, 

and other information needed to complete dif- 
ferent tasks, 

4) Instructions concerning use of • references and 
reinforcement relative to assignments to be 
handed in. 

Various pieces of hardware and software accompany the 
learning plans. The multi-media learning plans or "contracts" 
accommodate a wide range of learning styles: 

The outstanding attributes of these learning plans 
are that they are easily adapted to individual 
student needs and that they suggest a variety of 
learning resources that utilize multiple forms of 
media and materials. They are fitted into an 
instructional system that allows the student to 
move in and out according to his previous knowl- 
edge, , • If a student is competent at one level, 
he is free to move to another level without work- 
ing through the plan for the level at which he is 
competent (Bikkie, et al . , 1972:37), 

Comprehensive evaluations of this Nebraska project by 
an outside team of vocational teacher educators, cooperative 
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vocational education coordinators, and former students indi- 
cates .the development is highly successful. 

More recently, Koeninger, et al . (1973) have developed 
another comprehensive instructional package focusing on sim- 
ulation activities for cooperative vocational education per- 
sonnel. It was developed by the Department of Vocational 
Education at the University of Northern Colorado under a 
contractual agreement with The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education at The Ohio State University. The com- 
prehensive simulation package is composed of two units for 
preservice and in-service personnel development. The Glen 
Oaks Simulation (Koeninger, et al., 1973) is designed to pre- 
pare teacher-coordinators for cooperative vocational education 
programs. The other package. The State of Buohannan Simula- 
tion y is designed for preparing supervisory personnel , parti- 
cularly at the state level (Koeninger, et al., 1973). Focusing 
on the different performance functions of teacher-coordinators. 
The Glen Oaks Simulation is divided into program planning, 
selection of student-trainees, coordination activities, adult 
education, guidance and counseling, school related instruc- 
tion, discipline, public relations, youth organizations, and 
professional activities modules. The State of Buohannan 
Simulation features separate modules on evaluation, promotion 
and public relations, research, planning., policy formulation, 
coordination, fiscal procedures, personnel activities and 
professional consultation. 

In-basket items in the form of letters, memorandums, 
interruption tapes, and role playing constitute the techni- 
ques employed in both simulation packages. 

Like the Nebraska materials , the comprehensive Glen Oaks 
and State* of Buohannan simulation packages are readily adapt- 
able to a variety of instructional situations. The effec- 
tiveness of the Glen Oaks and State of Buohannan simulation " 
packages have been demonstrated with user groups for which 
they were designed (Koeninger and Ward, 1972; Koeninger, 
et al., 1972; Spooner and Koeninger, 1972). 

Use of multi-media self-instructional materials' can add 
an exciting and realistic dimension to both preservice and 
in-service teacher-coordinator development efforts. Addi- 
tionally, such materials may provide pertinent in-service 
education for paraprof essional staff members. 
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TEACHER RECRUITMENT 



Recruiting effective staff members for the cooperative 
vocational education program has been a major problem for 
administrators. 'Quite often, unquaMf ied individuals have 
been hired to coordinate new and operating cooperative voca- 
tional education programs. This can result in a disasterous 
experience for all concerned with the program. A thorough 
understanding of the performance expectations and personal 
characteristics of successful coordinators, which were dis- 
cussed earlier, will greatly aid the staff recruiter. Use 
of position guides are also helpful to the recruiter, as well 
as compensation information. 



Sources 

Several sources have typically proven to yield qualified 
teacher-coordinators. Butler and York (1971:8) suggest the 
following sources for. obtaining cooperative vocational edu- 
cation staff members: 

1) Teacher training institutions with training 
programs for teacher-coordinators; 

2) Qualified teachers in the local school system; 

3) Teachers in the local school system who can 
qualify with additional coursework and occu- 
pational experience; 

4) Persons from business and industry who qual- 
ify or can qualify with additional coursework; 

5) Returning military veterans who qualify or 
can qualify with additional coursework or 
occupational experience; and 

6) Nonprofessionals with occupational experience 
and experience in working with youth. 

Possibly some of the best staff to recruit would be 
graduates of cooperative education programs. In an excel- 
lent book, Knowles, et al. (c. 1971) point "out that over 225 
colleges and universities in the United States are providing 
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various patterns of cooperative education, Beasley and 
Smiley (1971) have also cited similar post-secondary cooper- 
ative training progr^ams for professional educators. 

Several programs that might produce potential parapro- 
fessional recruits are thoroughly discussed in a recent pub- 
lication of the National School Public Relations Association 
iParaprofessionals in Schools ... il^l 2) . 

Selection 

The applications of all potential recruits for the coop- 
erative vocational education program staff should be screened 
and those appearing to qualif y should be interviev^ed , A 
thorough check should be made. to insure that accurate infor- 
mation has been provided on the application form. Nothing 
should be taken for granted or left for checking after a 
staff member has been hired, ' The time aiid expense of hiring 
the wrong person for any job is no small item in dollars. 
More importantly 5 if staff members are not carefully selected 
the student enrolled in the cooperative education program 
suffers in ma;ny ways. 

Finally, few potential staff members will be totally 
qualified in the beginning. Evaluation activities and in- 
service education, discussed earlier, can help further 
develop a promising recruit. However ^ recruiters should 
make every effort to obtain staff with credentials that come 
as close as possible to meeting the position guide require- 
ments, as well as certification standards. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Like any other educational effort in a school, the suc- 
cess of the cooperative vocational educat ion concept is 
highly dependent upon personnel who are hired to operate the. 
program. The. context within which the program operates is 
a prime consideration in acquiring and training appropriate 
staff, 

A core of essential performance tasks has been identi- 
fied for teacher-coordinators, but little is known about how 



paraprof essionals can be or are used in cooperative vocationa7i 
education programs. Research is needed to determine the effec- 
tiveness of differentiated staffing arrangements in coopera- 
tive vocational education programs. 

Compensation and evaluation efforts may need to be dif- 
ferent for cooperative vocational education staff than for 
other instructional program personnel; however*, the plans 
discussed in the paper may have utility for other staff in a 
school . 

After the staff is **on board adequate time, incentives, 
and programs should be offered to permit continuous improve- 
ment of essential competencies . Appropriate ' and systemati- 
cally planned in-service opportunities must operate in con- 
cert with cooperative vocational education staff development 
needs . Self-instructional simulation materials are being 
produced and va.lidated ^with an increasing tempo. Use of such 
materials can add an exciting and effective dimension to both 
preservice and in-service education of cooperative vocational 
education staff. 

Finally, it appears evident that a much closer relation- 
ship is needed with business and industry in the effort to 
provide viable and realistic experiences for up-dating coop- 
erative vocational education staff competencies. Considera- 
tion should be given to establishing a network for announcing 
the availability of business/industry personnel development' 
activities, and university offerings developed in conjunction 
with business/industry to up-date cooperative vocational and 
other vocational education teacher competencies. 
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APPENDIX 



Summary of Rating of Performance Elements 
Common Requirements of Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 
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